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EXTRACTS BROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY. 
(Continued from page 417.) 

In the 12th month, 1788, being at her own 
Quarterly Meeting, held in Cork, my dear mother 
felt a pressure of mind to unite with Sarah Rob- 
ert Grubb and Elizabeth Tuke, in a visit to the 
families belonging to that Monthly Meeting, but 
her affectionate attraction to home induced her 
to attempt returning without an avowal of the 
concern she was under. Her conflicts on this 
account, and some particulars of the arduous en- 
gagement, are stated in letters to her husband, 
and the following extr&cts seem calculated to 
prove both instructive &fg encouraging to some 
who may be able to trace thtir own feelings in 
the experience here described. 

“ Oork, 12th mo. 15th, 1788. It has turned 
out as I believe thou expected it would, and I 
am once more in this place; aftew thou left me 
I determined to proceed for meeting thee under 
qur own roof this night, and even set out for 
that purpose. On entering the carriage, I in- 
stantly felt darkness cover my mind ; still I went 
- on, but I never remember being quite so much 
distressed ; rebellion—-rebellion sounded through 


proceed, so turned about, and had a compara- 
tively lightsome journey hither, my body and 
mind feeling gradually relieved. We reached 
E. Hatton’s to dinner, but the conflict I had sus- 
tained made me require a little rest, so that [ did 
ndt get outwardly banded in this service till the 
evening, when a harmonious exercise and labor 
were afforded, asa comforting evidence of recti- 
tude so far—perliaps a few sittings may relieve 
my poor mind; thou knowest how gladly I shall 
embrace the dawning of release. . 

‘¢ Thou wilt readily belieVé our dwellings are 
not in the heights, though I trust we are some- 
times so helped to ascend the Lord’s holy moun- 
tain as experimensally to, know @here is nothing 
there that can hurt or destroy ; it seems a time 
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when rather the invitations than threatenings of 
the gospel are to be proclaimed, and I think 
there does seem an open door for communica- 
tion, though it be sometimes sad, because of the 
things which have happened. I am far from 
being satisfied with myself, but I am truly so with 
my fellow-laborers, and with my return to this 
city, even though bonds and afflictions await us 
in it. Why should we not suffer when the seed 
suffers? Where else would be our unity with 
this seed, which lies if a state of captivity? 
There are now about twenty-nine families got 
through, and I trust it may be humbly and grate- 
fully acknowledged, that hitherto the Lord hath 
helped. 

“T may honestly confess that I am still bound 
to this arduous work, and through divine mercy 
we are not only sustained, but have a little trust 
at seasons, that the ‘ iabor is not in vain.’ Some 
sittings have been graciously owned, but I know 
not any so much so, with the sensible gathering 
of that manna which falls from the heavenly 
treasury, as one this morning in the dwellingtof 
that prince in Israel, Samuel*Neale, whose out- 
ward man is visibly decaying while the inward 
man is renewed day by day. The spring seemed 
to open on our sitting down, and the waters 
gradually rose as from the ancles, till the refresh- 
ing consolation truly gladdened the Lord’s heri- 
tage, that in us which could own His planting, 
and by His renewed watcring, glorify Him. It 
was truly encouraging and strengthening to hear 
this father in the church declare, that he had 
not flinched from whatever had been required of 


‘him, but had done it with all his might, and 
my heart, and I grew so ill, that I dared not | 


that, through divine mercy, he now found sup- 
port in the midst of infirmities, ‘ therefore,’ he 
added ‘ be faithful, follow the: Lord fully, and 
give up to every manifestation of His will.’ 

“We received a note declining an intended 
visit, | confess such a repulse made me exceed- 
ingly low, having had a particular feeling towards 
this family, but I believe it safest to look from 
at ; perhaps even this offer of ourselves may recur, 
and not be useless, though we see it not; we 
could do no more than seek an interview, and 
love still prevails towards them. 

“ Yesterday was the Three Weeks’ Meeting 
here, which we attended, visiting our brethren 
also; hope no harm was done; I aurafraid of no 
one but myself, and I desire always to suspect 
that enemy se//, lest, on any occasion, it should 
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take the /ead; but under heavy pressures here I 
have a degree of hope, that not going this war- 
fare at my own cost, I may yet be helped to the 
end of it, which.now draws nigh, having gone 
through about eighty-five families, and only a 
few remaining.” 

The next religious service of which there is | 
any account, was a visit to some parts of Leinster | 
Province, early in the year 1790, wherein her | 
former companion Richard Shackleton was her 
kind attendant and helper, and her dear friend | 
Elizabeth Pim united in a part of the work. | 
During this engagement she visited the families | 
comprising the Monthly Meetings of Moate, Ed- 
enderry, and Carlow, which she describes as a 
‘ service closely trying,’ yet, productive of solid 
peace, and near the winding up of this labor 
writes as follows : 


“© Many are my fears and doubtings before 
willingness is wrought in-me to leave such en- 
deared connexions, and many my tossings and 
conflicts, in seasons of separation ; but may I, 
with increasing devotedness, trust in the arm of 
never failing help. Through unmerited mercy 
the Lord has not only given a degree of resigna- 
tion to leave all, when the call has been clearly 
distinguished, but sustained under various labo- 
rious exercises, so that the promise is indeed ful- 
filled, ‘as thy days, so shall thy strength be ;’ 
and there is cause to trust with the whole heart, 
for future direction and support.” 


Towards the close of the year she had a long 
and suffering illness, and the death cf her be- 
loved friend and companion, S. R. Grubb, in the 
12th month, was a heavy and unexpected afflic- 
tion, which for a season sunk her very low. But 
in the spring of 1791, she believed it required of 
her again to leave her own habitation, and pay 
a religious visit to Friends of Ulster. 

After attending the National Meeting in Dub- 
lin she accordingly proceeded, with her compan- 
ion Sarah Shackleton, and having sat a meeting 
with the few Friends belonging to Timahoe, went 
on to Castle Freeman, whence her first letter is 
dated. 

“5th month, 13th. We reached this place 


| was also one of relief to my mind. 
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from seasen to season, as singleness of heart and 
eye is kept to.” 

“‘ Ballybay—Monaghan, 5th mo. 15th, 1791. 
Respecting the meeting at Old-Castle, it may in 
commemoration of holy help be recorded that 
thoseawho trust are not confounded, but experi- 
ence strength proportioned to the day of trial ; 
I do not remember many assemblies of this sort 
more owned with the covering of good, and the 
solidity of the people during the whole meeting 
exceeded what is tg be often met with; at the 
close of the public sitting I felt a wish that 
Friends might keep their seats, and that season 
We took a 
little refreshment in the meeting-house, and then 
pursued our journey, arriving at Cootehill, 
twenty-five miles, in the evening, tired and poorly, 
but humbly thankful for the assistance every way 


, afforded. & 


‘“« As there are no Friends in circumstances to 
accommodate travellers, we lodged at.an inn, and 
attended meeting at the usual hour this morn- 
ing, to which many came who are not in profes- 
sion with us, and | trust nothing was said to dis- 
courage the honest enquirers after truth. There 
was a little stop afterwards with the members of 
our own Society, perhaps not exceeding eleven 
or twelve, among them a widow and her daugh- 
ter, who have joined Friends by convincement, 
and appear in a solid frame of mind; we spent 
a little time with these, ang had a season of re- 
tirement with a young physician who was at our 
meeting, and to whom wymind was particularly 
drawn ; he was invitedto drink tea at this wid- 
ow’s, and in the prevalence of gospel love I freely 
communicated what I felt to arise towards him, 
which | believe was well received, and we parted 
under feelings which were precious, and caused 
humble thanlsfulness of soul. We came on 


'through wind and rain, sixteen miles to our 


friend Thomas Greer’s, where we were kindly 
received, and concluded to stay a day, my poor 
body requiring rest.” 

Her getting to such a resting place seemed 
critical, for she was almost immediately taken 


| alarmingly ill, having been for several days af- 


fected with a heavy cold, and symptoms of in- 


very agreeably, being favored in weather and | flammation which required medical care. The 
roads ; I felt in passing through part of Old-Cas- | judicious prescription of a physician, and kind 
tle (where Friends meeting house is, though I | attention of the family at Rhonehill, proved the 


did not know it) a spring of love towards the 
‘ sheep not of this fold, but said nothing about 
it till we got here, when I found that some in- 
clined to be visited by having a meeting held in 
one of their houses, but it seemedbest to attend 
to the previous intimation, and I ventured to 
have one appointed for nine o’clock to-morrow 
morning, with notice that it will be open to such 
as are disposed to sit with us. Thou knowest 
me well enough to be aware that this prospect 
tries my little stock of faith, which is indeed low, 
~ but it can be graciously renewed, and I trust will, 


means of seasonable relief, 
mo. she writes as follows : 

“T am, through continued loving kindness, 
considerably better, which I ought thankfully 
to acknowledge, as my situation for some days 


past, rendered so speedy an amendment very 
doubtful. 


and on the 21st of 5th 


« Lurgan, 5th ménth, 24th. 
dear friends and the doctor would have had me 
stay some time longer to murse, yet, apprehend- 


Although my 


ing my mind méght — a little relief by en- 


deavoring to fill up the line of duty, which while 
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ventured yesterday afternoon to goas far as Ber- 
na, whither our truly kind friend T. G. sent me 
and my dear 8S. S.in his carriage; many friends 
met us there, and we were favored after tea 
with the spreading of the holy wing, in a®man- 
ner that I believe tended to the gathering and 
centering nearly a// present in a state of humble 
waiting, wherein au enlargement ‘of mind was 
experienced, to dip into feeling with, and ad- 
minister to, several states in the company; it 
was a season worth suffering for, and we returned 
to our lodgings relieved in mind. 

“This morning while preparing to move on, 
we felt alittle stop which it seemed best to attend 
to, and after a salutation of gospel love to the 
dear family at Rhonehill, we separated in the 
feeling of sweet affectionate nearness; ‘T. Greer 
coming several miles with us. 

“ Rathfriland, 26th. Attended the usual 
meeting at Lurgan yesterday, and this morning 
that at Moyallen, both proving seasons of deeply 
exercising feeling, the doctrine which opened 
being of a very close nature, and trying to de- 
liver, but assistance was graciously afforded to my 
humble admiration. 

“In getting so far through this Province, it 
seems to me that no superficial work will avail, 
nor any thing short of a willingness to get down 
into deep feeling with the seed in its imprisoned 
and oppressed state, and administering as enabled 
to its wants; in this exercise none can, I believe, 
have an adequate idea of what conflicts await 
the poor mind but those who are thus introduced 
into them. I know my capacity for right under- 
standing is far inferior to many of my brethren 
and sisters in the work, but it seems as much as 
body and mind can at times bear, to feel in my 


unaccomplished is an oppression to the body, I) scepticism is his inward condition ; his retribu; 
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tion, the punishment of his selfish, fleshly course. 
Though heaven’s gates should fly open before 
him, he could not properly enter into its joy and 
glory, till the spiritual faculty of faith should be 
developed. So the tribes of the field walk about 
}untouched, and in dull stupidity behold with 
the outward eye, those splendors of the creation, 
whose matchless order thrills the musing and 
devout human heart with rapture.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 427.) 


The fool’s pretended pity and instructions, who 
could not see and pity his own miserable case, 
or knew what himself said, was hardest to bear : 
yet all these things did not move or provoke me ; 
for the grace and presence of the Lord was with 
me, and my full strength and preservation. My 
heart was surrounded with a rampart of invisible 
patience, and my soul filled with divine love. 

This usage gave me a much clearer view of 

| the low, mean, miserable, brutish state of many 
men, and of the greatest part of that mob, that 
I ever had before or could have imagined. But 
I was more civilly used by some counsellors who 
came to the circuit from London, among whom 
I had some business ; especially Dormer, who 
was afterwards a Judge: they were kind, famil- 
iar, and without a scoff or a taunting grin. 

The business of the Assizes being over, some 
of my acquaintance, gentlemen, both of town and 
country, who wished me well in their own sense, 

| thinking I had been deluded, as they usually 
called it, by the Quakers, consulted how to re- 
| store and reclaim me. And several ways were 


small measure for the hurt of the daughter of'| proposed, especially by a meeting and consulta- 


my people, too many of whom feel not for them- 
selves, and I fear come under the description of 
the whole who need not a physician; so that 
though there is abundant balm in Gilead, they 
remain unhealed ; though there is a sovereign 
physician there, they are unrestored. Among 
such as these, if any thing be uttered, it must 
indeed be & plaintive song, a language of mourn- 
ing and bitter lamentation, for many are falling 
before the enemy, and carried away captive as 
into a strange land. 
(To be continued.) 


EXTRACT. 


‘When a man whose life has been devoted to 
pleasure, who has had, morning and night, only 
the one thought of riches, or who has been all 
his days assiduously climbing up* the ladder of 
earthly ambition, when such a one tells me he 
does not believe in the immortality of the soul, 
I am not surprised. J believe it none the less, nor 
is it the less credible, for his disbelief. The 
wonder would be, if he did believe it. His 





tion of some of the clergy ; who, they imagined, 
might solve those doubts I might be under, and 
but yet wavering ; supposing those sentiments 
to be but lately embraced by me, and I yet not 
settled in them ; though I do not think any of 
them knew what the true Quakers or'their prin- 
ciples were. 

The clergy generally shunned me, and I 
quickly observed a particular enmity in them 
against me; though I had no more aversion to 
them as men than to others. But some of these 
others (my well-wishers above said) supposing me 
melancholy, because reduced from my former 
airs and cheerfulness to silence and gravity, got 
together in a tavern, and my father with them, 
intending to have me among them, to drink 2 
hearty glass; and try (in their way) whether 
they could raise my spirits into a more sociable 
temper, and bring me off from such thoughts. 

While they were contriving this scheme, I was 
retired alone in my chamber, and favored witha 
sense of the good and soul nourishing presence 
of the Lord; but after some time, a concern 
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came upon me, which gave me to expect some- 
thing was in agitation concerning me ; and soon 
after, an attorney at law, of my acquaintance, 
came from the company to me, and mentioned 
certain gentlemen who desired to see me at the 
tavern. 

I was not hasty to go, looking for the counte- 
nance of the Lord therein, neither did I refuse ; 
but my father and some others being impatient 
to have me among them, came likewise to me. 
I arose from my seat when they came in, but 


did not move my hat to them as they to me; 


upon which my father fell a weeping, and said 
I did not use to behave so to him. 
him not to resent it as a fault ; 


in disobedience or disrespect to him or them ; 
for I honored him as much as ever, and desired 
he would please to think so, notwithstanding ex- 
terior alteration. 

But most of the rest kept up another air, hoping 
to bring me into the same at the tavern. 
through grace saw their intents, and was aware ; 
and I had now freedom in my mind to go among 
them: and when we came there, the company 


all arose from their seats, and seeming generally 
glad, put on airs of pleasantness. 

In seating themselves again they placed me so 
that I was in thé midst, environed by them, and 
then they put the glass around; and, to relish 


it the more, they began a health to King Wil- 
liam. But the secret presence of the Lord being 
with me, though hid from them, it affected them 
all in a way they did not expect ; for scarce had 
twoof them drank, till their countenances changed, 
and all were silenced. The glass nevertheless 
went forward till it came tome, and then I told 
them, that I wished both the King and them 
well, and if I could drink to the health of any 


at all, I should more especially to the King’s, | 


but should drink no health any more ; and so re- 
fused it ; and the glass never went around ; for 
several of them fell a weeping, and were much 
broken, and all of them silenced for a time; 
which, whet over, some of them said, they be- | 
lieved I intended well in what I did, and that! 
every man must be left to proceed in the way | 
which he thinks right in the sight of God: and 
so we parted in a solid friendship. It was the ! 
secret grace of God which wrought this; and to 
him, the Lord alone, did I imputeit. And the | 
company dispersing, I returned to my chamber 
in divine peace and true tranquillity of mind ; 
with which I was favored for many days. 

I had not all this while conversed with any 
Friend about their principles, or read any of 
their books; nor did any of them come near me 
for some time; for my father would not then 
allow them to come to his house; yet some of 
them not long after sent me three small books, 
which I took kindly, as well intended. But I 
was favored of the Lord with something to give 


I entreated | 
for though I now | 
thought fit to decline that ceremony, it was not 


But L} 


me understanding and support in time of need 
more excellent than books ; for that book which 
had been sealed as with seven seals, was now, in 
measure, opened by the powerful voice of the 
Lion of the Royal Tribe, and by the holy Lamb 
of God; even the book of the eternal law of 
God ; the law of the spirit of life from the Fath- 
er, by Christ the Son, redeemer of the world, 
“a my delight was to read day and night there- 
in: by which I profited more in a short time, in 
the knowledge of God, and the things of his holy 
kingdom, than if I could have read and under- 
| stood all the written and printed books in the 
world. I therefore declined reading these tilla 
more proper season ; and then [ looked into one 
of the books aforesaid, a small tract concerning 
prayer. For it must be allowed that the reading 
of good books, especially the Holy Scriptures, 
the chief 6f all,and upon which the truth of the 
_rest depends, is highly profitable and commenda- 
ble. 

Some time before this, Dr. Gilpin, before men- 
tioned, sent his son, a counsellor, under whom I 
had been initiated into the study of the law, and 
who was one of those at the tavern aforesaid, and 
still retained a great affection for me, to invite 
me to his house at Scaleby Castle, and desired 
to see some of the Quakers’ books, supposing I 
had been imposed upon by reading them; and I 
sent him as [ remember all that 1 had. 

Soon after I had parted with these books, I 
observed a cloud come over my mind, and an un- 
usual concern ; and therein the two sacraments 
(commonly so termed) came afresh into my re- 
membrance, and divers scriptures and arguments 
pro and con; and then | was apprehensive the 
Doctor was preparing something of that sort to 
discourse one upon; and | began to search out 
some scriptures in defence of my own sentiments 
on those subjects: but as I proceeded a little in 
| that work, I became more uneasy and clouded ; 

upon which I laid aside the scriptures and sat 
still looking toward the Lord for counsel. For 
I considered the Doctor as a man of great learn- 
| ing, religious in his way, 2n ancient preacher, 
land writer too, famous in QOliver’s time, and a 
| throne among his brethren ; and that he might 
| advance such subtilties as I could not readily 
confute, nor would concede to, as knowing them 
| erroneous, though I might not be suddenly fur- 
nished with arguments to demonstrate their falla- 
/ey 3; and so might receive hurt. 

And then it was clear in my understanding, 
that, as he was in his own will and strength, 
though with a good intent, in his own sense, 
searching the letter, and depending upon that 
and his own wisdom, acquirements, and ve 
leaning to his own spirit and understanding, I 
must decline that way, and trust in the spirit of 
Christ, the divine author of the holy Scriptures. 
And as this caution was presented in the life 
and virtue of truth, I rested satisfied therein, and 
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WhenI | they had been heathens, and convinced by the 


went to his house he entered into a discourse on | ministry of that Apostle, as appears by the be- 
those subjects ; and had such passages of Scrip- | ginning of the second and fifteenth chapters of 
ture folded down as he proposed to use; and that Epistle, he had first of all preached to them 
when I observed it, I was confirmed that my! Christ’s coming in the flesh among the Jews ; 
sight of him in my own chamber at Carlisle, and | his life, miracles, doctrine, death for our sins, 
of his work some days before, was right; and and resurrection from the dead, as saving truths ; 


my mind was strengthened thereby. 


But before but does not so much as mention this supposed or- 


he began to move upon the subject, he dismissed dinance among them. 


every other person out of the room, so that him- 
self and I remained alone. 


} 
| 


The first thing he said was in a calm manner, | 


to admonish me to be very cautious how I es- 
poused the errors of the Quakers; for he had 
heard of late, and with concern, that I had been 
among them, or seemed to incline that way. 1 
answered that I had not been much among them; 
nor seen any of their’ books but those I had sent 
to him; and knew not of any errorggthey held. 
Yes, (said he) they déby the ordinancés of Christ, 
the two sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; and then opened his book at one of his 
down-folded leaves where he read thus : 

“Unto thechurch of God, which isat Corinth, 
to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called 
to be saints.” 1 Cor, i. 2. 


And at another folded down part, he read 
thus: “ For I have received of the Lord, that 
which also I delivered unto you, that the Lord 
Jesus, the same night in which he was betr: ayed, 


took bread : and when he had given th: anks, he 
brake it, and said, take, eat, this is my body, 
which is broken for you ; this do in remem- 
brance of me. After the same manner also he 
took the cup, when he had supped, saying, This cup 
is the New Testament in my blood ; this do ye, 
as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me ; for 
as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, 
ye do shew the Lord’s death till he come.” 

1 Cor. xi. 23-26. 

Upon these scrip ‘tures he raised this argument, 
That though the Corinthians at that time were 
sanctified in Christ, and called to be saints, yet 
they still needed this ordinance, and were to 
continue it, according to the Apostle’s doctrine, 
till the coming of Christ, at the end of the world, 
and he did not think the Quakers more holy or 
perfect Christians than the Corinthians at that 
time ; and, consequently, that no state in this | 
life can render that ordinance needless to them, 
or overgrow it. 


To this I replied, that though some of those | 


(To be continued.) 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

On reading the following little sketch of a 
memoir of Elias Hicks, it was deemed worthy of 
republication. 

‘The object of his discourse was to inculcate 
honesty to God, to ourselves, and to our fellow 
men. He remarked, that almost every man, 
even the thief, would acknowledge the truth of 
the ancient adage, that ‘honesty is the best 
policy ;’ but few, however, were governed by it 
in all their actions in the various relations of life. 
Men in trade are generally disposed to take 
advantage of the ignorance or weakness of their 
fellow creatures; others are guilty of extortion, 
while not a few receive for their services much 
more than they are actually worth. All such 
characters he considered as dishonest, whatever 
might be their pretens sions. He insisted, especi- 
ally, upon honesty in our religious profession, 
and that we should follow truth, lead wherever i it 
may, without arly regard to the consequences. 

Elias Hicks was one of those who practiced 
what he preached. A striking illustration of 
this point of his character was given in his re- 


| ceiving one dollar on/y a bushel for his crop of 


|W heat, at.a 


time when he could have sold it for 
three dollars. But did he sell it to those who 


| would sell it again, and make a great profit on 


it? nay verily. But to his poorer neighbors, who 


| needed it for their own consumption, and the 


_ support of their families. 


W. 


OUR IMPERFECTIONS SPRING F 
GREATN 


ROM OUR 
y 


YESS. 


It is the greatness of that for which we were 
made, which is the explanation of our imperiec- 
tion. The mushroom may shoot up and be per- 
fect ina night. The green grass may rise and 
fall twice in a season beneath the summer sun, 
but the strong and beautiful diamond must ma- 


Corinthians had obeyed the eall of God, an d were | ture in its seeret caverns, while the generations 


at that time sanctified by faith in Christ; yet 


others * them had not obeyed the c all, but were 
remaining in gross sins and pollutions. 
* Here Thomas Story appears to have adhered faith- 
fully to the counsel of bis Divine Master, ¢ Settle it 
therefore in your hearts, not to meditate before what 
ye shall answer; for I will give you a mouth and wis- 
dom, which all your a lversaries shall not 
gainsay or resist.’? Luke xxi. 14, 15, 


be able to 


of the forests, alike with those of flesh and blood, 
| pass away. The star that glitters like God’s 


But as | signet , sparkling too brilliant in the clear even- 


ing air for the eye to fix its shape, sprang not 
into instantaneous being, but, as astronomy 
would now teach, began to form innumerable 
ages bygone, in dim and dark mist; revolving 
and condensing, and gathering pale light, ray 
after ray, as century after century rolled along, 
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till what feli perhaps on the eye of Adam asa 
pearly cloud in the profound remote heavens, 
shoots fiery radiance now, over land and sea. 
Even so dimly and darkly forms this human 
nature of ours, revolving amid unshaped elements 
in the spiritual firmament, condensing,—if a 
moral truthfulness to its great Author be taken for 
its law—ever into more consistent and substantial 
brightness, and preparing by divine grace and 
under Gospel influences, to shine as those stars 
now shine, forever in the heavens, when their 
flames may be extinguished in, endless night. 

Oh, this is a far-reaching nature of ours ; its 
very birthright immortality, and Christianity 
that birthright’s seal! All sin and folly stain 
and degrade it wofully, hinder its use and pro- 
gress dreadfully, but destroy it not. ‘ Man’s 
grief is grandeur in disguise, and discontent is 
immortality.” Be patient, son of man, who 
judgest thy kind, patient with its deviations and 
mistakes, 
patient Father still made tt beautiful, and for 
most beautiful issues, while tears mourn its 
errors, and faithful strivings elevate its course. 


C. A. B. 


For Friends’ Inte)ligencer. 
I send the following communication, not be- | 
cause I think it new, but because I feel a deep 


interest in the promotion of truth ; and as the | 


Intelligencer falls into the hands of many who | 
are not versed in the principles of our Society, 
I have felt that were we who are members of 
that Society, and who feel the fire of the Lord | 
at times to burn on the altar of our hearts, to pen 
some of the openings therein made, and spread 


them (if liberty be given) through the columns | 


of the Intelligencer, it would make it more in- 
teresting to some, and perhaps as instructive as 
the writings of those who have long since passed 
from works to rewards. Though to me, the 
writings of those worthies who suffered so much 
for the testimonies of our Socicty, possess an in- 
trinsic value’; yet I love to feel and commune | 
with the spirits of the living ones who are con- 
cerned to be&r the standard and ensign of our 
faith in these latter days. 
Joun J. CORNELL. 


WHERE SHALL WE FIND CHRIST ? 


In an age like the present, when the light of 
Christianity seems almost to be penetrating into 
every part of the habitable globe, when so 
much is heard of spreading the gospel among 
the benighted heathen, (so called) ; when from 
almost every hilltop, in this highly favored land, 
may be seen the tall spire, betokening that there 
the people assemble to worship God ; when the 
press teems with the doings of this or that reli- 
gious convention, it may strike some with a sur- 
prise that such a question should cause even a 
child to pause and reflect. 


as God is patient, and believe that | 
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Yet when we take into view the deep misery 
which still overshadows the hearts of so many, 
occasioned by the devastating and demoralizing 
effect which war still produces among men, and 
that no less dreadful scourge which stalks through 
the land sanctioned by law, yet robbing man ‘of 
his birthright, and degrading him below the level 
of the brute, to wit, the inebriating draught, 
and that sister spirit, slavery, the existence 
of which convulses, and threatens almost to over’ 
whelm the government of our loved country, and 
then reflect that these great evils are vindicated by 
men, who defend them by an appeal to the in- 
spired writings, and claim that war and slavery 
are the ordinances of Jehovah; and when we 
| also calmly survey the agitations and convulsions 
which have shaken our own highly professing 
and once highly favored Society, and the incon- 
sistencies of many who make this, high: profes- 
| sion of holding immediate communion with the 
Father of spirits, and of being led by his spirit—- 
verily, must we not come tothe conclusion, that 
few of all these high professors have found 

| Christ ? 

Then does it not become a momentous, ques- 
tion for every mind, and indeed worthy of our 

| calm and serious consideration, since, on finding 
him, and obeying the laws which he reveals to 
| us, depends our peace here, and our preparation 
to enjoy the presence of — God throughout the 
endless ages of eternity ? 

Where then shall we find him? Not by sub- 
| scribing to any creed or dogma of religion. Not 
| by following any forms, rituals, or outward ob- 
| servances, not by listening to vocal preaching, 
| however good, nor yet by reading any books, 
howeve~ holy, nor by connecting ourselves to any 
| religious association, however pure their profes- 
| sions. While all these may, when the mind isin 
la proper condition, be subservient tu aid us in 
| our onward path towards the desired boon, though 
| they may serve as guide boards to the traveller, 
to direct him where Christ may be found, yet 
they in and of themselves can not lead us to 
him. 

Where then is He to be found? methinks I 
hear some one, who has placed his dependance 
upon these outward helps, exclaim. To which I 
answer, only in thy own heart. When thou hast 
withdrawn from all these outward things, and 
retired within thy own closet and shut out from 
thy view all those things which thy natural 
senses can comprehend; then, as thou abidest 
in patient, solemn waiting, hom wilt hear a still 
small voice communing with thee, and as thou 
attendest to its teachings thou will find it to teach 
thee as never man taught ; ; and as with the wo- 
man of Samaria whom the blessed Jesus met at 
the well, it will bring all things to thy remem- 
branee whatsoever thou hast done, and thou will 
have to exclaim with her, is not this the Christ? 
Yes, here is indeed the Christ, the inward teach- 
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er, the son and sent of the Father, dwelling in 
thy own heart, unless thou become a reprobate, 
and as thou art willing to allow him to have the 
government, he will lead and guide thee safely 
to the Father’ s house, by warning thee of the 
dangers that ty in thy path and assisting thee 

to surmount and overcome them. 

This then is that principle to which I feel to 
commend my fellow men; that word which is 
ever figh them, that rock on which the true 
Church ever was and ever will be built, to wit, 
the immediate revealings of the diviue will, an 


obedience to which will secure us the crown of 


immortal life. J.J. C. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“ SPECULATION ! SPECULATION !” 


Thee’ state of embarrassment and un- | 


settlement in the business world, has brought to 
mind a similar season many years since, when 
Nicholas Waln rose up in Pine Street Meeting, 
Philadelphia, and in an emphatic manner re- 
peated twice the word “speculation.” ‘This un- 
usual gddress called the attention of his audience. 
The then mayorof the city, und many of the 
most respectable and influential merchants, were 
regular attenders of that meeting on Tirst-day 
mornings. Do you think he preached a sermon 
on religious speculation? Not at that time, but 


@ most impressive one, ou the difficulties and en- | 


tanglements in which people involve themselves 
by entering into speculation and ‘ making haste 
to be rich.” 

The writer of this article was then young, 
but well remembers the power and effect of the 
address upon the audience, and remarks upon it 
after meeting, its applicability being fedt. And 
could it now be recalled in all its freshness and 


i 
originality, it would be found a sermon singu- 


larly adapted to the condition of many at the 
present time, who, “ by making haste to be rich,”’ 
have fallen into temptation, and a snare, and 
pierced themselves through with many sorrows. 
May they learn wisdom “by the things they are| 
suffering, and their harms proce the warning of 
others. W. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The following account was written by one who 
witnessed the bodily suffering and peaceful close 
of her young friend Henry Price, of Kent Co., 
Mary): ind, aged 52 years. 

The circumstances attendant on his sickness 


and death were peculiarly distressing. 

His disease was of a character requiring sur- 
gical aid, and the second day after his attack, 
by the advice of his physician, he crossed the 
Chesapeake to Baltimore, that he might obtain 
the treatment needed. His wife and physician 
accompanied him. Butit was too late. 
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signet was on his brew,” ere the surgeon reached 
the hotel where he stopped, and on the 27th of 
8th mo. 1852, he was numbered with the silent 
dead, while his pure spirit doubtless entered 
into a state of rest and peace, realizing the ful- 
filment of the promise, “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” 

When his physician told him he could not re- 
cover, he replied after a pause, “I have but 
once to die and [am ready.” He then spoke 
of the early religious training he had received 
through an aunt, who had watched over his 
childhood. 

He said it was her practice to read the Scrip- 
tures, and other good books, to the little fiock 
which had been deprived of a mother’s care, and 
after retiring to their chambers at night, she 
would sit by them, giving such counsel as suited 
their tender years. He manifested great satis- 
faction in thus recurring to this period of his 
life, and said that having such an aunt had 
been a great blessing to him, and as he had ex- 
perienced the good effect of this early religious 
influence, (the impressions of good upon his 
young mind being deep and lasting,) he ear- 
nestly desired his wife might endeavor to bring 
up their children in the same manner. 

He then sent messages of love and advice tu 
some of his relations and friends, and arranged 
his business affairs, expressing his wishes in re- 
gard to his property in a calm and coilected man- 
ner, though under great suffering. 

Soon after this an intelligent young Irishman, 
who was a waiter in the hotel, came into 
his’ chamber apparently uader much concern, 
and queried whether he would not have a priest 
or parson sent for, offering to go himself for one. 
Heury, after a pause, said, “no, my reliance is 
not upon anything of that kind, but on the 
Almighty. He has supported me, and in Him 
alone is my confidence.” The young man came 
the second time, but Henry’s reply was the 
same. 

lo reply to the inquiry of a friend, “if he 
| felt anything in the way —— him and the 
haven of rest,” he said, “ no, L ad prep ured to 
His wife then remarked, « examine well 
| your keart Henry,” his reply was, “dear Ki. I 
| have done that long ago, my transgressious have 
been forgiven, I have not left making my peace 
with my Maker until now. It has been my 
daily concern to live a righteous life; although 
L have not seen my way clear to join any reli- 
gious society, L love every body 

He often enquired of the Dr. the state of his 
pulse, and on being told it was very low, he ex- 
| pressed a desire to know how wuch longer he 
could live. The Dr. asked why he wished to 
know? Ife replied, “only that I want to have some 
idea of the time of passing away. Iam a long 
time dying, but I must wait the Lord’s time. 
Lf it be for minutes or years, 1 am content.” 





oo,”? 
£9. 
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His suffering was now nearly over, and he 
lay witha smile on his countenance. 

A friend who had not before seen him, now | 
came in and asked him how he was. He replied, 

" & very low, Iam aboutto pay the debtof nature;” 
adding, “I dread death no more than I suppose 
you who are now standing around me would to 
go to the supper table now ready for you.” 

M. N. remarked she was glad to see him so 
resigned, and feeling love ‘to ev ery one. He 
answered, “T do feel love for every one, to the 
whole world, and I believe there is a crown of 
life laid up for me.” 

When his pillows were being adjusted, he ex- 
claimed in a strong clear voice, 


‘¢ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pilows are, 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 

For some time’ after, he appeared to be en- 
gaged in prayer, and was heard to say, “ Lord 
Jesus receive my spirit.” 

His physician seeing he was nearly gone, bade 
him farewell. His wife held one of his hands, 
and the other he extended to the Dr., saying 
‘Farewell, dearest—farewell, Dr.—farewell al/ 
and to all the world farewell,” and in less than 
five minutes after, his redeemed spirit took its 
flight to realms of eternal bliss and joy. RK. T. 





F RLE NDS’ IN TELLIGENCER. 


PHILADE LPHIA, 


NINTH MONTH 26, 1857 


The Tapibding Crisis is of the S South—How to mect | 


it. By Hinton Rowan Herrer, of North 

Carolina. One Vol. 12 mo. 420 pages. Price 

$1. 

The foregoing advertisement has been for- 
warded us for publication, and though it has not 
been in our power to review the work critically, 
we think it is calculated to exert a salutary influ- 


ence on thepro-slavery community. It appears 


to have been compiled with great labor and ace | 


. and . 
euracy, and contains much valuable information | 
on this interesting question. 


The subject of slavery is treated more partic- | 


ularly with reference to its social, political and 
agricultural aspects, than as a great moral evil 
in which all are implicated. 
‘€ put on the whole armor of righteousness,” and 


spread the peaceable fruits of the Spirit wherever 


with our feelings ; for the avowal of force or the 


sive, under any circumstances, we mustcondemn, , 


Had the author | 
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and many of his appellations we can neither 
sanction nor justify. 

The arguments are clear, forcible and logically 
presented, and the statistical comparisons between 
the free and slave States are ample, interesting 
and satisfactory, showing conclusively that the 
system of slavery is deteriorating that section of 
the Union, and that the “ downward tendency of 
the South ean be arrested only by the abolition 
of slavery.” He proves that the ‘annual hay 


| crop of the free States is worth eonsiderably more 


in dollars and cents than all the cotton, tobacco, 


rice, hay; hemp and cane sugar annually pro- 


duced in the fifteen slave States, making a bal- 
ance in favor of the free States of $3,533,275. 
‘“‘ Kach separate table, or particular compilation 
of statistics,’ embraces matter for profitable re- 
flection, and we hope the work will receive a 
careful examination from an impartial public. 


Diep, on 6th day, 28th of Sth mo., 1857, Mary, 
wife of Dr. William Hallowell, a member of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting. Her remains were interred at 
Friends Burial Ground at Horsham, on ist day 30th. 

—, In Northampton Township, Bucks Co., Pa., 
on the 13th inst., Danrex Doang, in the 86th year of 
his age, a member of Wrightstown, Monthly Meeting. 

» At his residence near Westfield Meeting 
House, on First day morning, 9th inst., AnraHaM 
Liepincort, aged 74 years, an Elder and member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer: 


The enclosed obituary notice of our deceased 


| friend, Jonathan Jessop, was taken from a York 
| paper, and it is the wish of one of his old friends 


that the whole or a part of it should be inserted 
in the Intelligencer. It was written by a young 
man who has very little knowledge of F riends, 


| but serves to show the estimation with which its 


subject was universally regarded, wherever 
known. 

His demise took place on the 19th of last 
| month. L. 


Baltimore, 9th mo. Tth, 1857. 


We have to announce the decease, which oe- 
curred very suddenly on last Wednesday morn- 


! ing, at his residence on West Market street, of 


Mr. Jonathan Jessop, one of our most aged and 
respected citizens. A member of the Society of 
Friends, he exemplified in his daily life the 


| effects of the teaching of that sect, upon a dis- 
the great truths recorded in his book may be | 
acknowledged, it would be more in accordance | / a - 
‘ iscences of his early life were 
er ee : ““* | accounts of the war of the American Rev olution, 
principle of resistance, war, offensive or defen- | 


position singularly amiable, liberal, and free 
trom the violence of prejudice. The remin- 
filled with stirring 


and befure his immigration to this place with his 
mother, from N. Carolina, he had witnessed the 
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battle of Guilford Court House, and he was 
able to narrate with great force the trials of that 
early period in our history, and the innumerable 
dangers attending his journey from Guilford 
Court House hither—the way beset with all the 
perils of an unexplored country, and with hos- 
tile tribes of Indians which were scattered 
through the unbroken forests. With a natu- 
rally retentive memory which served him up to 
the time of his death, it may be added that the 
calmness for which he was temarkable, as well 
as his known reliability and truthfulness, ren- 
dered him a safe umpire in all disputes in refer- 
ence to questions beyotid the reach of ordinary 
life and memory. 

Asa citizen Mr. Jessop was universally re- 
spected. He possessed a large share of public 
spirit, and on no occasion were his services re- 
quired by his townsmen, that those services 


were not cheerfuily placed at their disposal, | 


with all the advantages that a clear head and an 
active and energetic disposition could bring in 
addition. 

His genial disposition we may likewise be per- 
mitted to allude to; for we design in this notice | 
to do more thanrehronicle the demise of a univer- | 
sally esteemed citizen. Our design is to point | 
our young men to the uprightness of our late | 
friend’s character,shis freedom from prejudices, ! 
his avoidance of all:the contentions and brawls | 
which frequently disturb neighborhoods and | 
communities, and to his having lived to an age 
far beyond that permitted most men fo reach, | 
without a single enemy, respected by the entire | 
community ; and at length lying down to his! 
rest as peacefully as he had lived. We should | 
desire to poimt our young men to all the noble | 
.traits of his characrer, with the assurance that 
if they emulate those traits, they too may come | 
to be respected as our deceased friend has been; | 
and if they pursue an adverse course they must 
surely entail upon themselves the execrations of 
the community, which the gloom and silence of 
the grave will’searcely have the effect to hush or | 
restrain. We point to his virtues, to his gene- | 
rosity, to his kindness to the poor and the afilic- | 
ted, to his rare social qualities, and, indeed, to | 
all that could endear a*man to his relatives and | 
friends, and thé community in which he lives, | 
as worthy of imitation ; and we trust that a les- 
son may be gathered from them. 

The age of Mr. Jessop was eighty-five years, | 
ten months and nineteen days. — | 

* 

One rose upon a bush, though but a little | 
one, and though not yet blown, proves that | 
which bears it to be a true rose tree. 





There is a peculiar majesty in unaffected plain- | 
ness ; a substantial beauty, which needs neither | 
patch nor paint.—ZLamont. 


[Correspondence of the Public Ledger.] 
LETTER FROM LAKE SUPERIOR. 


Granp IsLanp City, 
Lake Superior, August 26th, 1857. 


5 


I arrived here on the 16th instant, from on 
board the comfortable and elegant steamer North 
Star, passing through Lakes St. Clair and Huron 
and the rapids of Saut Ste. Marie, which connect 
the waters of Lake Superior with those of the 
romantic Huron—being but four days from 
Philadelphia, ‘via Cleveland. I am_ perfectly 
charmed and delighted with my trip: It is 
really unaccountable that the citizens of the 
Atlantie cities should prefer continuing their 
yearly pilgrimages to Saratoga, Newport, Cape 
May and other expensive and worn out fashion- 
} able places of resort, when here every attractive 
| inducement, both io the salubrity of the climate 
and the beattties of nature, invites the tourist. 
The pictured rocks, towering majestically 
{above the waters, are alone worthy of a trip 
| across the Atlantic ; while the boundless expanse 
| of waters of Lake Superior, with its ragged, pic- 
‘ turesque and lofty shores, presents a scene of 
beauty and magnificence unequalled in Ameri- 
can scenery. 

“ Boundless and deep, the forests weave 
Theirtwilight shade thy borders o'er, 
And threatening cliffs, like giants, heave 
Their rugged forms along thy.shore.” 

This town, or city in embryo, is situated ofa 
deep and capacious bay, expanding a distance of 
two to three miles in width and seven miles ip 
length, opposite to a beautiful island, covered with 
every variety of tree composing an American for- 
est, and named Grand Island,from which this bay 
and town derives its name. Th@ water is from 
twenty to eighty fathoms deep; such is indeed 
the magnitude of the harbor, together with its 
being completely land-locked, that the combined 
fleets of New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
could ride upon its waters in perfect security; this, 
in connection with the fact that, on the efitire 
range of coast, extending nearly four hundred 
miles, there are but two ports of any ‘extended 
capacity—this being one—it is, easy’ to predict 
that this city is destined to be the Chicago of 
‘Lake Superior. 

From the shores of the town the land gradu- 
ally ascends about a mile to a bluff of some 
geventy feet, upon which is the table-land, of 
rich, alluvial soil. From this point you have a 
splendid view of the lake, whose waters are 
spread out before you like a boundless sea. 

As you progress farther south, you have a 
sight of Munising Falls—a rapid stream comes 


anpenen 





se 


| rushing wildly along, like an unmanaged and 
| frightened steed, is precipitated some fifty feet, 
| upon a plateau of rocks below, and there gather- 


ing Strength, it makes a second leap of about 
thirty feet into a deep ravine ; when, apparently 
exhausted by its erratic course, it slowly winds 
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away and loses itself in the mighty waters of the }turreted walls, reminded us of a high castle of 
lake—presenting a scene at once beautiful and|some feudal lord of the middle ages. 


grand. It is a matter of surprise that no artist has 
The great object of attraction is the Pictured | ever visited this magnificent bay, and given to 
Rocks—a series of sandstone cliffs, extending | the world that which is so eminently worthy of 
twelve miles immediately above the town. From |his pencil. 
mineral causes and the constant oozing of the} While sailing along we threw out a trowling 
waters, they assume every color of the rainbow. |line, and caught some twenty-three lake trout, 
Among the most prominent features of this truly| weighing six to thirteen pounds each. The 
wonderful geological phenomena are, the Chapel | waters of this Lake abound with the white fish, 
the Doric Rock and the Granc Portal; ocea- | equal in flavor to the Salmon, the Siskawit, 
sionally a cascade of foaming waters may be seen | Pickerel and Herring. The fisheries are a large 
dashing from the verge of the overhanging preci- |source of wealth to this region of country, and 
pice, in a sheet of white foam. |have become a profitable branch of business to 
As you coast along the base of the rocks ri- | those engaged in it—they sell readily at ten 
sing perpendicularly two or three hundred feet dollars a barrel; and it is no uncommon oscur- 
above the dark green waters of the Lake—worn |"euce for three fishermen with nets to catch five 
into innumerable caverns, grottoes, and forms of | eight barrels in a day. The value of this 
most unique and fantastic shapes, by the ageless | S°Urce of industry has already attracted the at- 
lashings of its waves—you become intensely im- | tion of the Atlantic fishermen, and many of 
pressed with the beauty and grandeur of the them, with their families, are emigrating to the 
scene before you. shores of this Lake. 
* * * * * 





The Chapel, e0 called from its peculiar Gothic/ 4 554 will be finished in » few wooks to Bay 
form, consists of a vaulted apartment, similar to N hate Michi ‘ 
the name it bears; there are four massive and + ae m* seep Se oo 
curiously-wrought pillars, supporting a heavy en-|° pon danagin: dpe tammy: Agen. 
£ coli : siaianta it _jan extensive trade from Chicago, and shorten 
tablature of solid stone, and presenting the ap | dhe tele one tp Gaditees teen Peitehitehin 
pearance of a work of art, with the shape of TT oo a: b oe I P iH i 
ending steps, leading to that which is not | here in.gyge being seetnnrgyinege Eeotel. 
* ae een it, The Lake House, is capable of, comfortably ac- 
issimilar toa pulpit desk ; and one would really is 
. . commodating three hundred persons. We learn 
suppose it to have been fashioned by the hand 
. : T ‘that rooms have already been engaged by the 
of man for a place of public worship. Upon the ‘ : o 
: : fashion and elite of the South and West, when 
top of this entablature, extending to the very ste to te fened aka ln On eee 
verge is a fine growth of pine, spruce, and maple, | 1 emg . . f visiti h 
which adds to and completes the beauty of he | es SO ee ee 
oie truly delightful spot. “Phe, invalid in quest of 
The er ee ee |an invigorating atmosphere, the man of business 
bi . f eubli a ” oe dd _— a ” The from the pent-up, enervating miasma of eastern 
objects of sublimity beyond description. 1e 


; : J ioe Tea cities, the sportsman seeking the ngmerous fish | 
re = erns —— — — see se feet | of its pure-and crystal waters, or the game of its 
into a huge mass of rock in the form of an @1- | virgin forests, the lover of the grand and pic- 
Pampentre—tising tos height of two hundred | turesque, may all constantly find here new 
and fifty feet ; resembling somewhat, but in much chjoote of interest, suid new: callnes of beauty. 


larger proportions, the dome of St. Paul’s Cathe- 





: ; ‘ N. H. G. 
dral, London. In the rear of this extraordinary G 
cavern, an entrance has been excavated by the 

action of the Lake, leaving a vaulted passage, For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

resting on two immense pillars, sufficiently large : 
for the passage of a oo . yn Yeader ! hast thowever stood on some tall city 


; . ‘house top, on a moon-light night in summer ¢ 
We cannot attempt to describe our feelings, | F744 i not felt the cool south wind kissing 
while rowing under this stupendous canopy of thy brow, and revelled in the mystic-fleeting 
variegated rock, with the dirge-like swell ol the clouds that drift dreamily across the moon, hang- 
lashing waves and the echoing of one’s voice ing like a mighty shield in the deép azure ; rev- 
startling us with unearthly sounds. ‘elled in these, and in the swift changes of the 
it is impossible for us to portray, by any com- | electricity, that one moment flushes the western 
bination of words, this astonishing work of na- sky, and the next steals softly o’er a bank of 
ture’s architecture. ‘clouds that lie afar off to the dreamy, balmy 

As we sailed out into the Lake, a mile or two south? Hast thou never watched the still changes 
distant, the entire range of shore was presented of the night, beauteous in semi-darkness, ever 
to our view. Its projecting promontories and glorious in gloom, or in the efflulgence of this 
salient angles, its high raised battlements and | harvest moon ? 


*. he 
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Then hast thou lost much, and more if thou the partitions between the two hulls are so pecu- 
hast not or cannot turn from such a scene back | liar, that whilst she would oppose the transverse 
upon the dreary waste of roofs, and think of the | plates on their sides to any collision or floating 
vague longings, the unstilled yearnings which | mass of ice she might encounter, each section of 
go to make the life under those roofs, think of | six feet square is under the control of the engi- 
the electric light of life flashing across the hori- | neers, who can fill or empty any of the portion 
zon, reddening, warming the feelings with a gen- | between the two hulls with water, at pleasure. 
tle flush, filling the mind with the radiance of | By this arrangement, the vessel can suit her dis- 
thought. Turn once more from the troulous placement to any exigency that may occur, and 
expanse of life, the centre-point of the calm, |as her coals are consumed, can ballast herself 
deep sky, where the moon has risen, majestic, | with water to suit the reduction of her weight; 
quiet, still as the fixed stars to our eyes. | or if she sprung aleak, could withdraw the water 
Then think of the power that is sending it| from between the two hulls, and lighten the ves- 
coursing through the clear boundlessness of! sel by the turn of a valve, or changing the posi- 
space, swifter than mortal eye can follow, so|tion of a handle. Her safety from collision, 
swift that only the mind, God-given, can grasp | either with any future monster of the deep like 
the measure of its speed, and know that the | herself, or rocks of ice, is, indeed, as far as any 
same hand that curves the unerring orbits of the | human foresight can divine, almost perfect ; with 
planets, is bending to His all-powerful will the | fifty feet torn from her sides she would be com- 
course in which the soul of man shall travel, | paratively unscathed ; cut in two, neither end 
till its God-like mission accomplished it shall find | would necessarily sink ; and with two or three 
peace and calm and rest. | of her compartments filled with water, she would 

be searcely inconvenienced. 

She will carry 12,000 tons of coal, and 8,000 
tons of merchandise. One great object in car- 
#| rying so large a quantity of coal is, to avoid the 

“Tt is not easy,” says the Times, “ to convey | enormous expense of foreign coaling stations, 
an adequate idea of a vessel that is 18,000 tons | and the freight of fuel in other vessels to supply 
larger than the largest ship inthe world.” Her | steamers for the homeward voyage. Some years 
length between perpendiculars is 680 feet, on back the average price of coal for the West India 
the upper deck 692, nearly double the length of | steamers was £3 sterling per ton, though théir 
the height of St. Paul’s, and more than double | home supply was obtained for 15s., and at the 
that of the United States new screw frigates about | same period (1851) the Oriental Company had 
which so much has been lately said.—Nearly!in their employ four hundred sailing vessels 
8,000 tons of plate iron have already been used | transporting English coal to their foreign depots 
in her construction, and 4,000 tons of machinery, | between Southampton and Hong Kong, many 
boilers, shafting, and iron work, have still to be | of them having to double the @ape of Good 
introduced before she will be ready for launch-| Hope, and making the average price of their 
ing. These are already on the ground, and are | coal 42s., per ton, against I4s., the home price. 
rapidly dropping into their appointed places; |The Great Eastern avoids all this, and will save 
and during the present month the launching, | £9,000 per voyage between Europe and Aus- 
or, more properly, the lowering into the water, | tralia on her coals alone, and by carrying suffi- 


MorieEr. 


THE GREAT EASTERN. 


’ 





is expected to take place. 
designed the Great Britain, has given to every 
part of the huge fabric the stamp of deep thought 
and thorough scientific investigation. Built on 
the principle of an iron beam, a complete double 
ship, one hull inside of the other and the space 
between a complete cellular tissue of iron plates 
rivetted together, after the design of the Bri- 
tannia Tubular Bridge, she is the strongest ship 
in the world, would beach without injury, and 
might be lifted by a chain round the centre, 
if such could be procured strong enough, with- 
out straining or injuriously deflecting the line 
of the keel. Ler great length therefore is no 
detriment to her strength, whilst in the most 
violent Atlantic storms, she would rest always 
upon three, and generally on four of the longest 
waves, two hundred feet long. She will conse- 
quently not pitch, and will roil less than any 
vessel that ever swam. The arrangements of 





Her engineer, who| cient for the return trip. 


Another great ele- 
ment of safety and economy, is the employment 
of different systems of propulsion in different 
parts of the vessel, the engines being in separate 
compartments, and perfectly distinct ; an acci- 
dent occurring to one set of engines cannot there- 
fore affect the other. 

She combines all the advantages of a paddle- 
wheel steamer with a screw propeller and a beau- 
tifully modeled clipper ; and whilst her steadi- 
ness in the water will assist the efficiency of her 
paddle wheels, her six masts, spreading whole 
acres of canvass, and her four powerful screw 
engines, will be her main dependence. In di- 
mensions she is double the length and breadth 
of Noah’s Ark, as given in the book of Genesis, 
and four times the tonnage, and would find room 
for a greater variety of characters or specimens 
of natural history. Should an unfortunate craft 
ever come in contact with her while in motion, 
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the blow would bedecisive, and she mighteprove, 
if taken from the pursuits of peace and the re- 
requirenients of commerce, a powerful engine of 
war. Her inmmense capacity, 22,000 tons, her 
own weight, 12,000 tons, and her probable high 
rate of speed of twenty miles per hour, with solid 
iron bows, nearly as sharp as a knife, would cut 
through the most furmidable man-of-war without 
damage to herself. She could not be caught, 
could run down any ship, and, biding her time, 
could demolish a ficet. 

Some of the separate dimensions of this huge 
mass of floating iron, and the machinery by 
which she is propelled, strike the mind with a 
more majestic idea of her proportions, than the 
size of her kull, or the tonnage of her register. 
Take, for instance, the paddle wheels and en- 
gines by which they are made to revolve. 
The wheels themselves are fifty-six feet in 
diameter, and one hundred and fourteen feet 
over all. Jour engines, with cylinders six feet 
two inches in diameter, fourteen feet stroke, and 
fifty feet high, assist in turning these cyclopean 
wheels. Each revolution causes the vessel to 
advance nearly fifty yards; and with only ten 
revolutions per minute, and usual allowance of 
eleven per cent. for slip, the Great Eastern will 
cross the Atlantic to New York in six and a half 
days. ming nificent these proportions of 
paddle wheels are, they are, however, far inferior 


as 


W@ power and efiiciency to the s screw propeller. 
Four engines, the cylinders of which are 
feet in diameter, and weighing each thirty tons, 


seven 


the whole of 
horses, but capable of working three times this, or 
nearly 5,000 horses, are connected to the horizon- 
tal shaft, to the outer end of which the propeller 
blades are attached. This shaft, werely for the 
transmission of the power, is one hundred and 
sixty feet long, and weighs sixty tons, the dia- 
meter of the screw itself being twe nty- tear feet, 
and capable of propelling the Vessel alone attthe 
rate of fifteen knots per hour, or across the At- 
lantic in eight days. 

Some most interesting statistics have been 
published of other portions of this triton amongst 
the minnows, but I fear I am tiring your 
patience with these particulars. I would there- 
fore merely add, that not only have all her di- 
mensions and details been arranged on the most 
scientific principles, combined, as far as possible, 
with the practical experiment of twenty years of 
ocean steaming, but the little points of “comfort 
and ease have not been forgotten, and every- 
thing has been arranged to make ocean travel- 
ing as pleasurable and popular as our lake and 
river steam ing has lately become. Not only will 
her large size and freedom from pitching and 
rolling motion, so distressing to most passengers, 
almost if not quite do away with sea- sickness, 
but the poked up little dens that have been dige 
nified by the name of state-rooms will be ex- 


a nominal horse power of 1,600 | 
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changed for apartments second in size, refine- 
ment, and convenience, to nothing that we are 
accustomed to on land. The bed rooms are 
seven fect six inches high, and the principal 
saloons, of which there are ten, are seventy feet 
long, and from twelve to fourteen feet high. 
For exercise and amusement, the level floor of 
the upper deck affords the ample space of an 
acre and a half for every variety of amusement. 
Morning calls can scarcely be exchanged with- 
out a considerable draw upon the time and loco- 
motive powers of the ladies, whilst the gentle- 


men will have ample scope for every variety of 
athletic and social occupation. 


Del. Co. Republican. 


“And they shal teach no more every man his neighbor, and 
every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord, for they shall all 
know me, from the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith 
the Lord ; for I will forgive their iniquity, ‘and L will remember 
their sin no more.”—JEREMIAM xxxi. 34. 

When will the glorious day arrive 
That all shall know the Lord? 

When angry sects no more shall strive 
About the written word; 


When all who name the Saviour’s name, 
Iniquity will shun, 

And by their holy lives proclaim 
God’s will on earth is done ; 


When each his neighbor will prefer, 
And selfishness shall cease, 

Actions and words alike declare 
The gospel they profess ; 


When man no longer will be led 
By feeble man astray, 

And Christ shall be the only Head, 
The Light, the Truth, the Way. 


The selfish Priest no lénger then 
‘The Christian garb shall wear, 

Or worship to be seen of men, 
With loud and lengthy prayer. 


Then all the mystery of sin 
In worldly wisdom wrought, 
Shall be reveal’d ; and Christ within 
Shall govern every thought. 


That glorious day will surely come, 
By Christ himself foretold, 

When his true sheep will gather home, 
And form at last one fold. 


Far as the sun extends his course, 
True righteousness shal! shine— 

inferior laws lose alll their force, 
Fulfill’d by Love divine. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PRAYER. 


BY S. A.B. 


Father, to thee I turn 

When the wild waves of passion o’er me roll, 
And ask of thee to breathe 

Peace on the stormy waters of my soul. 


Like as the fiery steed, 

{mpatient of the bit and rein, doth rear 
And plunge to free himself, 

And heeds not in his rage the yoke of fear. 
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Even so the restless tide 
Of untamed passion laughs my strength to scorn; 
Give to thy pleading child 
That strength of thy pure loving spirit born. 


For thou canst quell the strife ; 

And I have humbly bowed before thy throne, 
And asked ot thee to guide, 

And calm the storm I could not calm alone. 


Father, I never called 
Upon thy name with earnest faith and love, 
But thou thy wayward child 
Didst bless with strength and patience from above. 





POOR LITTLE JIM. 


The cottage was a thatched one, the outside old and 


mean, 

But all within that little cot was wondrous neat and 
clean ; 

The night was dark and stormy, the wind was howl- 
ing wild, 

As a patient mother sat beside the death-bed of her 
child; 

A little worn-out creature, his once bright eyes grown 
dim— 

It was a collier’s wife and child, they called him lit- 
tle Jim. 

And oh! to see the briny tears fast hurrying down 
Her cheek, 


As she offered up the prayer, in thought, she was 
afraid to speak, 

Lest she might waken one she loved far better than 
her life; 

For she had all a mother’s heart, had that poor col- 
lier’s wife. 

With hands uplifted, see, she kneels beside the suf- 
ferer’s bed, 

And prays that He would spare her boy, and take 
herself instead. 

She gets her answer from the child; soft fall the words 
from him : 


** Mother, the angels do so smile, and beckon little 
Jim ; 


I have no pain, dear mother, now, but oh! I am so | 


dry, 


Just moisten poor Jim’s lips again, and, mother, don’t | 


you cry.” 


With gentle, trembling haste she held the liquid to | 


his lip; 

He smiled to thank her, as he took each little, tiny 
sip. 

*¢ Tell father, when he comes from work, I said good 
night to him; 

And, mother, now I'll go to sleep.”’ 
tle Jim! 

She knew that he was dying; that the child she loved 
so dear, 

Had = the last words she might ever hope to 

ear. 

The cottage door is opened, the collier’s step is heard, 

The father and the mother meet, yet neither speak a 
word. ’ 

He felt that all was over, he knew his child was dead, 

He took the candle in his hand and walked toward 
the bed ; 

His quivering lips gave token of the grief he’d fain 
conceal, 

And see, his wife has joined—the stricken couple 
kneel ; 

With hearts bowed down by sadness, they humbly 
ask of Him, 

In heaven once more again to meet their own poor 
little Jim. 


Alas! poor lit- 
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| From the Quarterly Review 
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| A Treatise on the Nature, Fecundity, and De- 
vastating Character of the Rat, and its cruel 
Cost to the Nation, with the best Means for its 
Extermination. By Uncle James. 


[Continued from page 415.] 


| 
| The rat, as we have said, has many enemies ; 
| the weasel, the pole-cat, the otter, the dog, the 
| cat, and the snake hunt him remorselessly all 
| over the world. Man, however, is his most re- 
| lentless and destructive enemy. In some places 
| he is killed for food, as in China, where dried 
split rats are sold as a dainty. The chijjonniers 
| of Paris feed on them without reluctance. Nor 
is rat-pie altogether obsolete in our own country. 
‘he gipsies continue to eat such as are caught 
in stacks and barns, and a distinguished surgeon 
‘of our time frequently had them served up at 
| his table. They feed chiefly upon grain; and it 
|is merely the repulsive idea which attaches to 
this animal under every form that causes it to 
| be rejected by the same man who esteems the 
| lobster, the crab, and the shrimp as a delicacy, 
| although he knows that they are the scavengers 
\of the sea. They were not always so nice in the 
f navy. An old captain in her Majesty’s service 
informs us that on one occasion, when returning 
' from India, the vessel was infested with rats, 
| which made great ravages among the biscuit. 
| Jack, to compensate for his lost provisions, hdl 
all the spoilers he could kill put into pies, and 
| considered them an extraordinary delicacy. At 
the siege of Malta, when the French were hard 
| pressed, rats fetched a dollar apiece; but the 
| famished garrison marked their sense of the ex- 
cellence of those which are delicately féd@®by 
| offering a double price for every one caught in a 
granary. Man directs his hostility against the 
rat, however, chiefly because he considers him a 
nuisance ; and the gin and poison, cold iron and 
the®bow!, a dismad alternative, are accordingly 
| presented to him; with the former he is not so 
easily caught, and will never enter a trap or 
| touch a ginin which any of his kind have fretted 
|or rubbed. Poison is a more effectual method} 
but is not always safe. Rats which have beem 
beguiled into partaking of arsenic instantly make 
for the water to quench their intolerable thirst, 
and, though they usually withdraw from the 
house, they may resort in their agony to an in- 
door cistern, and remain there to pollute it.* 
The writer who calls himself “ Uncle James,”’ 
and who, for a reason that will shortly appear, is 


*A single dead rat beneath a floor will render a 
room uninhabitable. A financier of European celebrity 
| found his drawing room intolerable. He supposed that 

the drains were out of order, and went toa great ex- 
pense toremedy the evil. The annoyance continued, 
and arat-catcher guessed the cause of the mischief. 
On pulling up the boards a dead rat was discovered 
near the bell-wire. The bell had been rung as he 


was passing, and the crank had caught and strangled 
| him. 
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exceedingly anxious to impress the public with second to any great destructive principle, earth- 
the belief that the best mode of getting rid of quakes included. He takes a single pair of rats, 


the rat is to hunt him with terriers, states that a and proves satisfactorily that in three years, if 


dairy-farmer in Limerick poisoned his calves and 
pigs by giving them the skim-milk at which rats 
had drunk when under the pangs produced by 
arsenic. One mode of clearing them out of a 
house is either to singe the hair of a devoted 
rat, or else to dip his hind-quarters into tar, and | 
then turn him loose, when the whole community 
will take their leave for a while ; but this is only 


undisturbed, they will have thirteen litters of 
eight each at a birth, and that the young will 
begin littering again when six months old : by 
this calculation he increases the original pair at 
the end of three years to six hundred and fifty- 
six thousand eight hundred and eight. Calcu- 
lating that ten rats eat as much in one day asa 
man, which we think is rather under than over 


a temporary expedient, and in the interim the | the fact, the consumption of these rats would be 
offenders are left to multiply, and perchance | equal “to that of sixty-four thousand six hun- 
transfer their ravages to another part of the! dred and eight men the year round, and leave 
domain where they are equally mischievous. The| eight rats in the year to spare.” Now, if a 
same objection applies to the remedy of pounding | couple of rats could occasion such devastation in 
the common dog’s-tongue, when gathered in full | three years after the original pair marched out of 
sap, and laying it in their haunts. They retire | the ark, how comes it that the descendants of the 
only toreturn. The Germans turn the rat him-| myriads which ages ago co-existed among us 
self into a police-officer to warn off his burglarious; have not eaten up the earth and the fulness 
brethren. Dr. Shaw, in his General Zoology, | thereof? Uncle James conveniently forgets that 
states that a gentleman who travelled through | animals do not multiply according to arithme- 
Mecklenburg about thirty years ago saw one at | tical progression, but simply in proportion to the 
a post-house with a bell about its neck, which | food provided for them. He must not, however, 
the landlord assured him had frightened away | be expected to be wiser than Malihus on the 
the whole of the ‘‘whiskered vermin” which pre-| subject of animal reproduction, and he has the 
viously had infested the place. Mr. Neele says! additional incentive to error, that he evidently 


that at Bangkok, the Siamese capital, the people ‘paints up his horrors for an artful purpose. 
are in the habit of keeping tame rats, which walk | There can be no sort of doubt that he has several 


about the room, and crawl up the legs of the in- 


mates, who pet them as they wouldadog. They | 


are caught young, and, attaining a monstrous | 
size by good feeding, take the place of our cats, 
and entirely free the house of their own kind. 
But the most effectual and in the end the 
cheapest remedy is an expert rat-catcher. Cun- 
ning @ an experienced old rat becomes, he is | 
invaribly checkmated when man fairly tries a 
game of skill with him. The well-trained pro-| 
fessor of the art, who by long habit has grown) 
familiar with his adversary’s haunts and tacties, | 
his hopes and fears, his partialities and antipa- | 
thies, will cledt out a house ora farmyard, where | 
a novice would merely catch a few unwary ad-} 
venturers and put the rest upon their guard. 

The majority of the world have, happily for 

themselves, a better office, and the regular practi- 

tioner might justly address the amateur in much 





| become too unwieldy. 


well-bred terriers to dispose of, and hence the 
following panacea for all the evils which afflict 
society. 

“A dog, to be of sound service, ought to be 
of six to thirteen pounds weight ; over that they 
I would also recommend 
above all others the London rat-killing terrier: 
he is as hard as steel, courageous as a lion, and 
as handsome as a racehorse! [Uncle James is a 
Londoner of course.] Let the farmers in each 
parish meet and pass resolutions calling upon 
their representatives in parliament to take the 
tax off rat-killing dogs. Let them devise plans 
for procuring some well-bred terriers and ferrets, 
and spread the young ones about among their 
men. Let there be a reward offered of so much 
per head for dead rats, and let there be one 
person in each parish appointed to pay for the 
same. Rats are valuable for manure ; let there 


the same words that the musician employed to| be a pit in each locality, and let this mau stick 
Frederick the Great, when the royal flute player | up an announcement every week, in some con- 
was expecting to be complimented on his per-| spicuous place, as to the number of rats killed, 


formance: ‘It would be a discredit to your 
Majesty to play as well as I.” 

“Uncle James,” however, is of a different 
opinion. This author considers that every man 
should be his own rat-catcher, which he evidently 
believes to be the most improving, dignified, 
and fascinating calling under the sun, as he con- 
siders rats themselves to be the crying evil of the 
day, second only in his estimation to the grand 
injustice of the old corn-law. Indeed we cannot 
see from his own premises how the evil can be 


and by whom. Then, what will be the result ? 
Why, a spirit of emulation will rise up among 
the villagers, and they will be ransacking every 
hole and corner for rats. Thus will a tone of 
cheerful enterprise, activity, and pleasantry come 
in among them, ‘with a fund of conversation ;’ 
and instead of that crawling, dogged monotony 
which characterizes their general gait and man- 
ner, they will meet their employers and go to 
their labor with joyous steps and smiling coun- 
tenances.”’ . 
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the rat-catcher. 
agriculture improved, food husbanded, a smiling, 


enlightened, and conversible peasantry—and all 


But a difficulty has 


the result of rat-catching. 
been over-looked. When the entire population 
is converted into rat-catchers, rats must shortly, 
like the dodo, be extinct. For a while we shall 
become an exporting country, but this resource 
must fail us at last, and England’s glory will 
expire with its rats. Then once more we shall 
haye a sullen, silent, discontented peasantry ; 
‘‘ their fund of conversation” will be exhausted, 


or at best the villagers will be reduced to talk with 


a sigh of the golden age, never to be renewed, 


when: the country enjoyed the unspeakable bless- 


ing of rat-catching. In short, we fear that Uncle 
James has been so exclusively devoted to the 


science of rat-catching, that he has neglected to 


cultivate the inferior art of reasoning; but, inter- 
ested as we suspect it to be, we join in his com- 
mendation of the virtues of the terrier. The ex- 


pedition with which a clever dog will put his 
victims out of their misery is such that a terrier 
not four pounds in weight has killed four ae 

e 


rats within two hours. By this we may estim 


the destruction dealt to the race by that nimble 
animal, ‘ hard as steel, courageous as a lion, and 


has 


handsome as a race-horse.”’ A custom 
sprung up within the last twenty years of watch- 
ing these dogs worry rats in a pit, and there are 
private arenas of the kind where our fair country- 
women, leaning over the cushioned circle, will 
witness with admiration the cleverest of their 
husbands’ or brothers’ terriers. ‘“ Uncle James” 
might commend their taste, and think the sport 


caleulated to furnish them with “a fund of 


conversation, and a spirit of cheerful enterprise 
and pleasantry ;” but except the fact had proved 
it to be otherwise, we should have supposed that 
there was not an educated man in Great Britain 
who would not have been shocked at this novel 
propensity of English ladies. 





For the Children. 
THE BROWN TOWEL. 


We had a holiday, and a party of the girls 
were going to Pine Grove to spend the day, 
carrying a lunch to eat under the trees. The day 
was fine ; and after the sun had dried up the 
dew, about a dozen little girls might have been 
seen streaming down the south road with baskets 
on their arms, chatting as merrily as swallows 
on a barn roof. Reaching the grove, we played 
and skipped about like squirrels until dinner- 
time, when we were hungry enough; and each 
was anxious to know what each had stowed away 
in her little basket. 

Two or three of the oldest proposed making a 
table of a flat rock, and to take upon themselves 
the businessof spreading it, while we the smaller 


girls, they said, might go and play. None of 
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The coming man, so long expected, is it seems 
Here is manure multiplied, 








‘| pitch, and all hands were stretched towards Hat- 
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us relished the plan, but none had the courage 
to say so; so we unwillingly gave up our baskets, 
and were sent off—not so far, however, as not to 

see the baskets unloaded and hear all the great 

girls said. Pies, tarts, cookies and cakes came 

forth in plenty. ‘Oh, oh,” we cried in the 
distance, “how good, how tempting!’ Who 
brought this?” and “ Who brought that?” 

And of course every child who had anything 
particularly nice, was quite ready to say whom 

it belonged to. By and by a little basket was 
opened, and a brown towel full of cookies dropped 

out. My heart beat. 

‘“‘A brown towel!” cried one of the large 
girls. ‘ How vulgar! I couldn’t eat a cooky 
out of a brown towel. Hadn’t her mother a nice 
napkin, I should like to know ?”***‘o% brown 
towel !’’ echoed the other, throwing if down on 
the grass as if it had been a spider. ‘ Whose 
is it?’ eagerly asked the little girls lookimg on. 
Trembling and mortified, I drew my sun-bonnet 
over my face, and turned away ; for it was mine. 

‘“‘ You are the brown towel,” said Fanny Haven, 
twitching me by the sleeve “I don’t believe but 

you are.” “ Never mind if she is,” said Hatty 

Stone, taking my hand ; “ they’ll be glad enough 

of a brown towel some time.” But my enjoy- 

ment was gone. ‘To be laughed at by the great 

girls, and perhaps to be uicknamed “ brown 
towel.”” All lunch-time I was frightened, and 
ashamed lest they should speak of it again. How 

I wished I was at home. And how anxiously I ‘ 
watched a chance to seize my poor towel, and 
cram it into the basket. 

In the afternoon we went down to the river, 
and finding a pebbly strip of beach, some of the 
girls pulled off their shoes and stockings and 
waded into the water. When they came out, all 
dripping, their delicate little kerchiefs and nice 
napkins did not answer at all to wipe with. What 
should they do? ‘0, where’s the brown towel?” 
cried one. ‘Yes, yes; I speak for the brown 
towel,” cried half a dozen voices at the highest 

























































































































































































ty Stone, who was opening my basket to take it 
out. ‘ Didn’t I tell you so?” cried Hatty. 
Never was one towel in such demand. “ Dear 
me,” cried one of the large girls, ‘‘ how soon the 
foolish little napkins are used up: there is some 
substance to this. It makes an impression.” 
Poor little me, I was pleased enough. Noth- 
ing proved more truly serviceable in all our walk 
than my poor despised towel. Besides water, it 
took off mud and pitch also. Without its help 
some of the party would. have cut sorry figures 
going home. 

I have not forgotten the lesson of the brown 
towel—never to be ashamed of things because 
people laugh at them. Brown hands—do not 
despise them ; for they are the strong, toiling, 
busy hands which support the world. Give me 
the look of a good brown, honest face, not afraid 
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to weather the storms of life. It is the substan- 
tial, homespun qualities of character, which make 
character worth anything. Do not despise, or be 
ashamed of them.— The Child’s Paper. 


Professor Morse, of telegraphic celebrity, 
writing from on board the steamship Niagara, 
with reference to the failure of the Atlantic 
telegraph cable, says : “‘ Our accident will delay 
the enterprise, but will net defeat it ; I consider 
it a settled fact, from all I have seen, that it is 
perfectly practicable ; it will surely be accom- 
plished. There is no insurmountable difficulty 
that has for a moment appeared, none that has 
shaken my faith in it in the slightest degree. 
My report to the company as_ co-electrician 


shows everything right in that department ; we | 


got an electric current through till the moment 
of parting, so that electric connection was per- 
_ fect ; and yet the farther we paid out, the feebler 
were the currents, indicating a difficulty, which, 
however, I do not consider serious, while it is of 
a nature to require attentive investigation. The 


amount of cable when it was parted was three | 


hundred and thirty-four nautical or three hun- 


dred and eighty-four geographical miles, and the | 


depth of the ocean at that place was two thou- 
sand fathoms, ascertained by the Cyclops yester- 
day in sounding. ‘This is as deep, within two 
or three hundred fathoms, as any part of the 
track we were pursuing to Newfoundland, and 
the length of submarine cable paid out is the 
longest as yet laid in the world.” 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Frove aypv Meat.—The Flour market is very 
dull. Holders are offering standard brands at $5 62 a 
$587. Sales to retailers and bakers, for fresh ground 


at $53 a $6} per bbl. and fancy brands, from $64 up to | 
$8}. Rye |lour is now selling at $4 37 per bbl., | 


andCorn Meal is held at $4 per barrel, 
Grain.—The receipts of WHeat *have fallen off, 
and prices have again slightly advanced. Good red is 


held at $1 32 a $1 35, and $1 40a $1 45 for good | 
white; only a few samples were offered. Rye is held | 


at 75cts. Corn is scarce, with small sales of yellow 
at 80c. Oats are in fair supply. New Delaware are 
selling at 34 a 35 cents, and Penna. at 37 a 38 cents 
per bushel. 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, near the Chel- 
ton Hills Station, on the North Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

Gayner Heacock will open a school 12th mo. 7th, 
and continue 16 weeks, where the usual branches of 
an English education will be taught, and every atten- 
tion paid to the health and comfort of the children. 

Terms $40. Noextra charges. Books furnished 
at the usual prices. 

Address JOSEPH HEACOCK, 

Jenkintown P. O., Montgomery Co., Penna. 

9 mo. 26—8 t. 

REEN LAWN SEMINARY is situated near 
; Union-Ville, Chester ‘County, Pa., nine miles 
south west of West Chester, and sixteen north west 
frem Wilmington; daily stages to and from the latter, 
and tri-weekly from the former place, The winter 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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term will commence on the 2d of 11th mo. next, and 
continue twenty weeks. The course of instruction 
embraces al} the usual branches, comprising a thorough 
English Education, Drawing included. Terms: $57, 
including Board, Washing, Tuition, use of Books, 
Pens, Ink and Lights. The French, Latin and Greek 
Languages taught at $5 each, extra, by experienced 
and competent teachers, one a native of New Hamp- 
shire, and a graduate of a popular College in that 
State, whose qualifications have gained her a place 
amongst the highest rank of teachers. The house is 
large, and in every way calculated to secure health 
and comfort to thirty-five or forty pupils. 

For Circulars, address— 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 

Union-Ville, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 

9th mo. 5th, 1857.—8 t. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
| 2d of 11th mo., 1857. Terms: $65 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 
culars of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 

London Grove, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 

NLDRIDGS HILL BOARDING SCHOOL.—The 

J Winter session (for the education of young men 
and boys) of this Institution, will open on the 9th of 
11th mo., and continue 20 weeks. 

The branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught by the most approved methods ot 
teaching founded on experience. 

Also the elements of the Latin and French languages. 

Terms, $70 per session. 

Those wishing to enter will please make early ap-, 
| plication. 


| For full particulars address the Principal for a cir- 





ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 

| Eldridge Hill, Salem County N. J. 
8 mo. 29, 1857—8 w. 
| a _ 
| (1 WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
| LT MEN AND BOYS.—The next winter session of 
this School will commence on 2d day the 9th of 11th 
month, 1857, and continue Twenty weeks. Terms 
$70 per session. Those desirous of entering will 
| please make early application. For circulars giving 
further information, address either of the undersigned. 


DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P.O. Montgomery County, Pa. 


8 mo. 22, 1857—S8 w. 

YRANKFORD SELECT SEMINARY.—This In- 
k stitution, having been in successful operation for 
the last twenty years, will now receive six or eight 
female pupils as boarders in the family. Age under 
thirteen years preferred. 

Careful attention will be paid to health, morals, &c. 
and they will be required to attend Friends’ Meeting 
on First days, accompanied by one of their teachers, 
also mid week meetings if desired by parents or guar- 
dians. Terms moderate. 

LETITIA MURPHY Principal. 
SARAHC. WALKER Assistant. 
No. 158 Frankford St. Frankford, Pa. 


RergRENcES. 
John Child, 510 Arch Street. 
Thomas T. Child, 452 N. 2d Street below Poplar. 
Julia Yerkes, 909 N. 4th Street above Poplar. 
Wm. C. Murphy, 43S. 4th Street above Chestnut. 
Charles Murphy, 820 N. 12th Street below Parrish. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge St., North side Penna. Bank 





